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human nature which we call nations under new, en- 
lightened, beneficent laws. "The tumults of the times, 
disconsolate, to inarticulate murmurs die away, while 
the eternal ages watch and wait." 



Letter from Senator John Sharp 
Williams. 

The chairman then asked Dr. Trueblood to read a let- 
ter which he had received from Senator John Sharp 
Williams, who had been prevented, by injuries received 
in a runaway, from attending the meeting. The letter 
was as follows: 

December 7, 1911. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary American Peace Society, 
313-314 Colorado Building, ' 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: For reasons that are purely personal 
I shall be 'unable to take a place upon the program, as 
requested. I am very much interested, however, as I 
think all patriotic Americans and all patriotic world- 
citizens ought to be, in the great peace movement, and 
especially in the proposed arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France, which constitute such a long step 
toward the end desired by all of us. 

I am in favor of the Senate ratifying the two treaties 
just as they stand, without any amendment. I believe 
that the Eoot amendment is not only useless, but that 
it is dangerous. It is admitted by its author to be use- 
less. I think it is dangerous for the reason that if you 
once attempt to define what particular things do not 
fall within the scope of the arbitration purpose, you 
would have to go on and define everything which does 
not fall within its scope, in order to prevent the opera- 
tion of the rule that "the expression of one tbing is the 
exclusion of others." 

The treaty in no way trespasses upon the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the Senate as a part of the treaty- 
making power. If the Senate can agree beforehand, 
without further action upon its own part, to accept the 
award of a board of arbitrators upon a specific question 
submitted, it can undoubtedly agree in the same way to 
accept beforehand awards upon "all justiciable" matters, 
such as are submitted by the proposed treaties. The 
power conferred under the treaty upon the Joint High 
Commission (or rather five of its six members) is merely 
a power to interpret the scope of the treaty itself, and 
to determine whether a given question does or does not 
fall within its scope. The Senate no more surrenders 
its treaty-making power when it leaves to some consti- 
tuted agency this particular power than the Congress 
of the United States surrenders its law-making power 
when it leaves to a customs board or customs court the 
power of determining whether or not a given imported 
article falls within one or another schedule of a tariff 
act. An analogous case is also that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Congress prescribing that rail- 
way rates shall be reasonable and non-discriminatory, 
and leaving to the board to determine whether a given 
rate is reasonable or unreasonable, discriminatory or 
equal. 

The treaty itself fixes, as the subject-matter of its 
operation, "questions hereafter arising" which shall be 



in their nature "justiciable" — that is, capable of being 
determined on "principles of law or equity;" and by 
the force of these two limitations it excludes as strongly 
as language could exclude from the operation of the 
treaties questions of national policy, such as the Monroe 
Doctrine and alien immigration, as well as all other 
questions which are purely questions of national policy. 
The Monroe Doctrine is a question of hemispheric 
hegemony. 

What these treaties will actually accomplish pales 
into insignificance in comparison with what may nat- 
urally follow them — grow out of them. This I have 
expressed to the best of my ability in an article to be 
published in the World Today. 

If the five great maritime powers of the world, or if 
even the three greatest maritime powers of the world, 
were to enter into the proposed treaty agreements with 
us and with one another, and were afterwards in good 
faith to attempt to impress them upon the world in 
every peaceable manner, the chances of war amongst 
nations would be minimized to an extent hardly calcu- 
lable. As far as I am concerned personally and offi- 
cially, my hand, my heart, my voice, and my vote are 
with this movement. The world may possibly never 
see the day of "the parliament of man and the con- 
federation of the world," where, "the common sense of 
most shall hold fretful realms" in the paths of peace, 
but it is at any rate a condition worth working toward, 
self-elevating to hope for, and a condition toward which 
the advocates of these treaties will be setting their faces 
and toward which those who oppose these treaties will 
be turning their backs. May God speed the good move- 
ment. 

I am, with every expression of regard, 
Very truly yours, 

John Sharp Williams. 



Universal Peace. 

By Hon. Saburo Shimada. 

The chairman next introduced Hon. Saburo Shimada, 
a distinguished member of the Japanese Parliament 
now in this country studying the conditions of the 
Japanese, especially on the Pacific Coast, who spoke as 
follows : 

Peace is the universal demand of the age. The un- 
equal distribution of wealth in the countries of the 
world has given rise to certain serious and grave prob- 
lems, the solution of which requires that there shall be 
universal peace. The commerce of the world, with its 
far-reaching relations, binding the great nations to- 
gether in a bond which involves the welfare of many 
people, makes it necessary that there shall be a period 
of unbroken peace. The great world movements which 
have to do with the social intercourse between the peo- 
ples of the world are all of them very closely bound up 
with this desire and need for universal peace. Internal 
reforms in the different nations of the world are pos- 
sible only when there is no external interference. What 
I have here to say, however, has to do particularly with 
the problem of the relations existing between Japan 
and the United States of America. For more than 
fifty-eight years this relation has remained unbroken 
and peaceful, and has increased in strength and mean- 
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ing during all that time. Unfortunately, however, dur- 
ing the last five or six years certain things have occurred 
which are intended to interrupt relations between these 
two countries. The people of Japan are troubled as to 
what interpretation to put upon the events which are 
happening between these two countries. If I speak 
freely, I would say that there is absolutely no founda- 
tion for wars or rumors of wars, and in so saying I 
speak from a knowledge of actual conditions. These 
reports have absolutely no foundation in fact; there 
may be a few jingoes who hold a different opinion, but 
the consensus of feeling of all the people may not be 
easily moved by the empty voice of these few. The great 
mass of the people of Japan has always been friendly 
toward the people of America, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that when a Japanese thinks of America he might 
well express his thoughts with the word "friendship," 
for with him the words "America" and "friendship" 
are synonymous. 

Let me enumerate some things which show the un- 
mistakably friendly attitude that Japan holds toward 
America. The common school system of Japan owes 
its beginning, and much of its success, to the sugges- 
tions and encouragement of an American gentleman 
and scholar, Dr. Murray. Dr. Murray was employed 
by the Japanese government for several years, and made 
the first draft of the system of public education which 
was finally adopted by the Japanese government. In 
this system of public education the English language 
was made one of the required studies, and thus both the 
language and the ideas of America became permanent 
possessions of the common school system. The idea of 
a university where students could carry on their investi- 
gations in the higher subjects of learning was first sug- 
gested by an eminent Christian gentleman, Dr. Verbeck. 
Another important fact which must here be men- 
tioned illustrating the relations between Japan and 
America is the International Postal System. In the 
beginning of Japan's intercourse with the outside world 
she had no well-established postal svstem. In 1868, 
when the new government undertook to adjust itself to 
the civilization from the West, it was found that a postal 
svstem was an absolute necessity. Up to that time the 
Japanese had studied postal systems and had very im- 
perfectlv attempted to carry them out, but there was 
no international system. In 1875 a request was sent to 
America that some one be sent out to instruct the Japa- 
nese in the matter of a postal svstem. Mr. Bryan, an 
experienced officer in the Postal Department, and some 
assistants were sent to Japan, and they resided in Yoko- 
hama for three vears, where thev instructed the Japa- 
nese and assisted in taking care of foreign mail. When 
it was proposed to enter into treaty relations with the 
outside world, this postal system was distrusted by Eng- 
land, Prance, and all other countries except America, 
who alone expressed her willingness to enter into a 
treatv with Japan which involved this International 
Postal Union. Later, upon the basis of this treaty with 
America, a convention was entered into between Japan 
and England, Prance, and Germany. 

In 1879 a treaty involving the tariff relations was 
made between Japan and America, America being the 
first conntrv to consent to such a treaty. This treaty 
contained the "most favored nation clause," and so, even 
though America did accede to the conditions therein, it 



would be practically void until other nations should ap- 
prove of it. This treaty, while showing to the Japa- 
nese government America's friendly attitude, went no 
farther. 

Going back a little farther in the history of the rela- 
tions between these two countries, we discover a very 
important fact. After the opening of Japan by Com- 
modore Perry, America sent as her first consul and rep- 
resentative Mr. Townsend Harris. When there was a 
great deal of unrest and uncertainty concerning rela- 
tions which Japan should hold toward foreign coun- 
tries, the advice given by Mr. Harris proved to be of 
very great value to the Japanese government. It was 
at this time that the trouble between England and China 
occurred, in the settlement of which the opium traffic 
was finally forced upon China. It was reported in 
Japan that the English gunboats were on their way to 
compel Japan to form a similar treaty. At this junc- 
ture Mr. Harris advised the Japanese government to 
make a treaty with America in which the opium traffic 
should be absolutely forbidden. This advice was taken 
and a treaty was made, thus forestalling a possibly un- 
favorable compact with England. Many years after- 
wards, when the Social Eeform Bureau of America, 
through the President of the United States, approached 
Japan and asked her to cooperate with America in ad- 
vice to China against the continuance of the opium 
traffic, the importance of this anti-opium clause in the 
early treaty with America became apparent. This treaty, 
which made it possible for Japan not only to escape the 
terrible curse of the opium traffic herself, but also to 
assist in advising China to avoid it, is largely due to 
the kindness of Townsend Harris, at whose advice the 
anti-opium clause was put into the first treaty. Mr. 
Harris was a man of broad sympathies and who under- 
stood the Japanese people perfectly. In the early days, 
before the relations between Japan and the outside 
world were fully understood by the people, many diffi- 
culties arose between the Japanese people and the for- 
eigners. The interpreter to Mr. Townsend Harris was 
killed and the English Legation was attacked by a mob. 
A demand was made that these criminals be brought to 
justice. After diligent search it was found impossible 
to find the real criminal. It was then suggested that 
the Japanese government follow the example set by 
China, and demand the heads of some of the people 
confined in jail for other offenses to satisfy the demands 
of justice. When this suggestion was made to Lord 
Ando, the Foreign Minister, he replied: "It might be 
well enough to deceive an enemy in this manner, but it 
is not possible for us to deceive our friends with such 
a subterfuge ; therefore we will do what we can to search 
out the real criminal, and though we may be unsuccess- 
ful, we hope that this will be satisfaction enough." Mr. 
Harris was very much impressed by this frank and open 
statement, and when all the other legations were on the 
point of lowering their flags and leaving Japan, he was 
instrumental in bringing about peaceful relations and a 
continuation of diplomatic intercourse. 

In 1864 a Japanese fort in Shimonosaki fired upon a 
foreign merchant vessel; immediately England and 
France, America and Holland combined their fleets and 
demanded the surrender of the fort, and the Japanese 
government was required to pav three million dollars 
indemnity, to he divided equally among them. The 
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American Government received its portion, but as a 
question was raised in the Congress of the United States 
the money was placed in the vaults of the Treasury, 
where it remained for twenty years untouched. In 
1885 this money was finally returned to Japan. The 
Japanese government received it, and it was decided 
that it should be used for the encouragement of com- 
merce, and be put somewhere where it would always 
attract the attention of all who came and went. After 
some debate, it was finally decided to use the money in 
building the magnificent breakwater and pier at Yoko- 
hama, where the ships of the world come and go, and so 
it remains an everlasting monument of the friendship 
existing between these two nations. 

These facts which I have mentioned are only a few, 
selected more or less carelessly out of the great mass, 
and are illustrative of the friendship which Japan holds 
toward America and America toward Japan. If time 
permitted it would be interesting to review the status 
of woman's education in full, but suffice it here to say 
that under the old regime there was no system of educa- 
tion for women. Under the influence of American mis- 
sionaries and American Christians many institutions for 
the education of women have been established through- 
out the empire. 

One of the most marvelous facts in all the history of 
Japan is the attainment of religious freedom. In all 
probability there never was a country which held such 
strong antipathy toward the Christian religion as Japan, 
and yet without the shedding of a drop of blood she 
passed from the attitude of antipathy to the attitude of 
friendship and the granting of religious freedom. If 
it be asked how this was brought about, I reply without 
hesitation that it was the spirit of love of American 
missionaries that accomplished it. In order to under- 
stand how severe and uncompromising was Japan's atti- 
tude toward the Christian religion, we only need to read 
the history of the persecution of the Christians con- 
verted by the Jesuit missionaries from Portugal about 
300 years ago. At that time, unfortunately, the mis- 
sionaries went outside of the work which thev undertook 
to do, and begran to interfere in the political affairs of 
the nation. The government, seeing this, decided to 
put an instant stop to all religious teaching, but the 
more they tried to forbid it the more it increased, and 
as a final resort all relations with the outside world 
were absolutely forbidden. A rebellion arose in conse- 
quence of this attitude of the government, and in all 
more than 250,000 people lost their lives. So strong 
was the opposition at that time and so intent was the 
Japanese government on seeking out all those who were 
suspected of believing in the foreign religion, that every 
possible means was used to find them. A board with a 
crucifix carved on it was taken to the houses of those 
suspected, and they were asked to trample on this- board, 
thus signifying that they had given up their faith in 
the forbidden religion. Many refused. Even those 
who signified their desire to give up their faith were 
denied all civil rights, and became a special class who 
were forbidden to intermarry with other Japanese for 
five generations. Many of these laws remained in force 
down to the period of the Eeformation. Just before the 
opening of the Eeformation missionaries from America 
went to Japan, and it was through their timely influ- 
ence that the attitude of the government was changed. 



Among the names of missionaries who exerted a very 
great influence over the Japanese people should be men- 
tioned especially those of Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Verbeck. 
Dr. Hepburn was a physician and a man of letters. 
Up to his time intercourse with foreign countries was 
carried on largely through the medium of the Dutch 
language, but Dr. Hepburn, by means of his justly 
famous Japanese-English dictionary, made it possible 
for the Japanese people to come directly in touch with 
the English-speaking world. Among the founders of 
modern Japan were many of his pupils, among whom 
Count Hayashi was perhaps the most prominent. The 
other significant name to be mentioned is Dr. Verbeck, 
who spent many years as a missionary in the city of 
Nagasaki. At that time Nagasaki was the place where 
the Japanese mingled most freely with the representa- 
tives of the nations of the world. In that intercourse it 
was inevitable that they should come into contact with 
the Christian religion. They began to ask what about 
this Christian religion? So they went to Dr. Verbeck 
to find the answer; however, they went more to study 
Dr. Verbeck himself than the religion which he 
preached. Among those who sat at the feet of this emi- 
nent man were some of the most prominent spirits who 
took active part in the founding of the new empire. 
Two names need particular mention — Count Soejima, 
many years Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Count 
Okuma, Premier for some time, and at present the 
president of Waseda University. It was through these 
young men that vision and breadth were given to the 
government, and at their advice the laws antagonistic 
to Christianity were given a broad and liberal interpre- 
tation. These men were not believers in Christianity 
and did not study its theology, but their argument was 
that a religion which could produce such men as Dr. 
Verbeck and Dr. Hepburn could not be an evil religion, 
and therefore should be kindly treated by the Japanese 
government. Through the influence of Count Okuma 
Dr. Verbeck was finally raised to the position of adviser 
to the Minister of Education and General Adviser to the 
Government. It was through the work of such saintly 
men as these that religious liberty was granted without 
the spilling of a drop of blood, either of the Japanese 
Christians or the missionaries. 

For these reasons Japan looks upon America as her 
friend. In addition it should also be said that in pri- 
vate ways, in the work of social purity and temperance, 
Americans have done a great deal for Japan and in- 
creased this feeling of friendship which has continued 
to grow during all the years. Japan always thinks of 
America under the terms of friendship, and it is because 
they look upon America as a friend that the Japanese 
find it difficult to understand the origin or reasons for 
the reports which have been widely circulated in the 
world concerning a possible interruption of these 
friendly relations. These reports the Japanese read in 
the American newspapers and magazines and hear from 
the public platforms — from the mouths of demagogues, 
it may be — and yet they are at a loss to know how to 
explain them. In every country, of course, there are 
demagogues and jingoists, and Japan has her full share. 
This is a time when Japan needs peace, in order that 
the vigor of the Japanese people may be restored and 
that time may be had to develop the internal affairs of 
the nation. In spite of this great need, however, there 
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are bills being presented continually before parliament 
for an increase of the naval and military appropriations. 
If it is asked why this is so, the reply is that Japan fears 
an American aggression. In Japan it is feared that 
America will make war on Japan, and concerning this 
fear some things need to be said. Some years ago a 
distinguished gentleman published a book entitled "The 
Valor of Ignorance," in which he maintains that in 
twenty-five days the Japanese government could land 
on the coasts of America 200,000 soldiers, and she could 
without difficulty take the gold mines of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, because these 
places are quite defenseless. It is necessary, therefore, 
lie argties, for America to increase her navy and 
strengthen the defenses of these places. This book is 
widely read in Japan, and has created a great deal of 
question among the people. Another eminent gentle- 
man, in a book published not long ago, contends that 
commerce follows the flag, and therefore in order to 
gain the mastery of the Pacific, it is necessary for Amer- 
ica to increase her navy, for it is intimated Japan also 
is intending to gain the mastery of the Pacific. But 
the Pacific Ocean is a great body of water, and many 
nations are connected with it — America, England, 
Prance, Germany, China, Japan, Eussia, Holland — in 
fact, nearly all the great nations of the world are in 
some way related to the Pacific Ocean, and therefore it 
is not only impossible, but it is absolutely foolish, for 
any one nation to think of gaining the mastery of this 
highway of the nations of the world. These opinions 
of prominent Americans have set the Japanese to won- 
dering what interpretation to put upon the attitude of 
America at this time. In my own opinion, of course, 
war is absolutely impossible between these two coun- 
tries. Yet even the report of war is disastrous. It re- 
sults in the cooling of friendship, a foolish expenditure 
of money, and the breaking up of necessary intercourse 
between these two otherwise friendly powers. 

I said that in my opinion war is impossible. Let me 
briefly enumerate my reasons for so thinking. First, 
the commerce between Japan and America is of such 
very great importance that it virtually makes war im- 
possible. America is Japan's best customer. Twenty- 
five per cent, of all Japan's foreign trade is with Amer- 
ica. Whoever heard of a merchant quarreling with his 
best customer ? On the other hand, Japan is also Amer- 
ica's greatest customer in the East, and this commerce 
is increasing year by year. 

Second, the friendly relations existing between the 
two countries have continued for many years, and can- 
not be easily disturbed. Through the religious and edu- 
cational influences which have been brought to bear 
upon Japan this friendly relation has deepened and 
grown in strength with the years. Friendship is the 
strongest barrier against the possibility of a war. There 
may be historical reasons for the enmity between Japan 
and Eussia. Many years ago, at the close of the Crim- 
ean war, Eussian gunboats captured the Island of Tsu- 
shima, but through the intervention of England she was 
compelled to withdraw. She has encroached on Japan's 
territory from the north and the south, and this Japan 
has deeply resented. On the contrary, all of the long 
history of Japan's intercourse with America is but the 
story of a growing friendship, and this idea of friend- 



ship being the possession of all the people makes it im- 
possible for a war to occur between the two countries. 

In conclusion, permit me. to express my hope for the 
future. Up to the present time Japan has wasted much 
money in war and fruitless preparation for war; she 
now needs peace ; she needs time in which to restore the 
vigor of the Japanese race, to increase the happiness and 
welfare of the people, and to encourage education and 
industry. It is the one ambition of my life that I may 
have something to do with the bringing about of this 
much-desired end. Already America has under consid- 
eration a treaty of general arbitration with England 
and France, and, though temporarily hindered, unques- 
tionably the time will come when such a treaty will be 
formed. I hope to see the day when such a treaty will 
be formed, not alone between these three great nations, 
but when Japan also will be included. If Japan should 
enter such a treaty, then with England and America 
she would form a wall of peace extending from the East 
to the West making war forever impossible. This hope 
which I have here freely expressed is indeed my per- 
sonal hope and desire but I am bold to say that it is 
also the hope and the desire of all the sensible men in 
every walk of life in Japan. 



Arbitrating Questions of Honor. 

Address of President Taft at the Public Mass-Meeting at 
Which was discussed the Arbitration Treaties with 
Great Britain and Prance, at the Hall of the 
Americas, Pan-American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C, December 8, 1911. 

President Taft was then introduced, and received with 
long-continued applause. ' He spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You have just listened to a 
most interesting speech recounting the number of 
reasons why Japan and the United States ought to be 
and are united in bonds of amity. We heard from the 
distinguished gentleman who represents Japan the state- 
ment of his ambition that the day was not distant when 
Japan should be united with the other nations in such a 
peace obligation as that we are now trying to make com- 
plete between England and the United States on the one 
hand and between France and the United States on the 
other. I ask you whether we ought to defeat his am- 
bition and the ambition of the people whom he repre- 
sents by saying that there is some constitutional objec- 
tion to the perfection of those treaties? Are we going 
to take the flavor out of this movement by some narrow 
reading of the powers of one of the branches of this 
Government? Are we going to cause a halt to a move- 
ment that now seems to have an impetus which will be 
worldwide, because there is some quirk in the construc- 
tion of the powers of one of the legislative branches of 
this Government? You have got to hunt around to 
find it, at any rate. What is the use of discovering 
something that is of no use ? 

I have talked on the subject of these peace treaties in 
thirty different States — it seemed to me for breakfast, 
for luncheon, and for dinner. There are orators, like 
the chairman of the meeting here, who can make four 
different speeches for fifty-eight different days in thirty 
different States, but those of us who are more limited 



